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PEEFACE. 



rpHESE pages are, with slight alterations, a reprint of three 
-^ articles which appeared in the April, May, and October 
numbers of Time for this year, and they are now published in 
this form in the hope that they may prove useful in the coming 
School Board and Parliamentary elections. It would have been 
very easy to greatly extend the matter of this little volume, and 
cases of failure and dereliction of duty, far more flagrant than 
those exposed here, could have been adduced, but the execution 
of this design was stayed by fear of overloading the work with 
too many technicalities, uninteresting to the general reader, by 
anxiety to restrict the account to occurrences witnessed by the 
author himself, and by the conviction that enough has been said 
to arrest the reader's attention. 

It is no doubt just and expedient that the electors should 
attend to economy in the administration, but surely the truest 
thrift consists in the purchase of a genuine article. A modest 
ideal, a moderate aim will still fulfil the ends of a good education, 
if only we utilize to the full the children's time and possibilities, 
and make sure that the realization of the ideal, the attainment of 
the aim, is an honest fact and not a false pretence. 

This then is the true test to be applied to every measure or 
proposal. Thus, for example, in the matter of free schools the 
main question is : Will the remission of the school fees lead to 
better teaching ? This question, I fear, must be answered in the 
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negative, as it will inevitably increase the evils of our too great 
centralisation. 

It is obvious that as the school pence cannot be supplied out 
of the rates, the needful money must come from the Education 
Office, but if the Department is to be trusted with the increased 
power conferred by the administration of still larger fiinds, its 
baleful influence, instead of being curtailed, will be intensified. 
Our crying need is Decentralization, *' localization of administra- 
tion/* and this measure would centralize still further ; and thus 
it would happen that, what the parents will gain in the saving of 
the school pence, the nation may lose an hundredfold in the 
further deterioration of her Elementary Schools. And yet it is in 
these Elementary Schools that England's whole future lies, and 
their cause must, spite of the discouragement and despair of 
our best educationists, be rendered victorious. To the Electors 
that great issue is entrusted. Will they, in the multiplicity of 
claims made on their attention, be able to devote time and 

thought to the education of our children ? 

A.S. 



THE TRUTH ABOUT ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 



" Poptil.ar Education is a subject which can no more be known without being 
treated comparatively than anatomy can be known without being treated 
comparatively." 

Matthew Abnold in " Schools and UnwerHties on the Continent,'* 



CHAPTER I. 



Introduction. — Before the late outcry about " Overpres- 
sure" had been raised, we were accustomed to hear year by 
year exulting and self-congratulatory accounts of the growth 
of our national system of education, both in extent and in 
eflFectiveness. We were told that the number of children on 
the registers was increasing by "leaps and bounds," and that 
the percentage of passes was rising higher at each exami- 
nation. True, the estimates had also been rising, but with ' 
laudable generosity the public was glad to pay for so good 
an object. 

They were unmindful of the fact that, to use Lord Sherbrooke's 
somewhat vulgar simile, the permanent officials of the De- 
partment were "branding their own herrings." But the few 
real teachers who had an insight into the working of our 
system were well aware of the mischief that was going on. 
They could not raise their voices, for two powerful reasons: 
first, their isolated remonstrance would have been drowned in 
the general chorus of exultation; and secondly, and principally, 
because they, the true friends of education, were afraid of being 
confounded with the Obscurantists. But now that the double 
cry of Overpressure and Inefficiency has been raised, the public 
is likely to listen, and educationists may venture to speak out. 
As for the Obscurantists, they will derive but little comfort 
from these pages. 
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<ta Cram and Overpressnre. — It is necessary to explain to 
the uninitiated that cram and overpressure^ though often seen 
together, are far from identical. Cram, technically known as 
the " short cut," the " straight tip/' is well described by George 
Eliot in these words: **In the schoolroom her quick mind 
had taken readily that strong starch of unexplained iiiles and 
disconnected facts, which saves ignorance from any painful sense 
of limpness." This starch might with more appositeness have 
been designated manufacturer's size, by which the dishonest 
trader is enabled to palm off on an unsuspecting public flimsy 
calico for good longcloth, or even linen. To make this dear, 
we must state the difference between the crammer or " coach," 
and the teacher. 

The good teacher is wisely discursive; he aims at giving 
to his pupils a rich and varied association of ideas, and a 
large connotation to the terms in use. He follows the growth 
of notions in the minds of his pupils, and by no means the 
sequence of ideas exacted by the examination schedules. The 
coach knows nothing of all that; with a single eye he drives 
straight for the examination, and however instructive, formative, 
or tempting any digression might be, he resolutely ignores it, 
because it "does not pay." His system is a nicely arranged 
course of mnemonics — the facts are carefully pigeon-holed, ready 
for production at examinations. 

Again, the teacher, and above all the trainer of the intelligence, 
cultivates the analytic memory, or, as Stow expresses it, "the 
memory of ideas before the memory of words "; the coach only 
cares for the merely portative, the temporarily portative memory. 
The former process is laborious to the teacher, but highly profit- 
able to the pupU ; the latter is " expeditious " and valueless. The 
teacher, through a fine cultivation of the intelligence, influences 
\he emotions and aspirations ; the coach cannot be said to culti- 
vate even the memory ; he only crowds it. Of the value of such 
a memory let quaint Thomas Fuller speak ; he is no mean judge, 
having himself been possessed of a memory almost portentous, and 
yet he says : " Artificial memory is rather, a trick tnan an art, and 
TThore/or the gain of the teacher than profit of the learners.^' Your 
man with a thickly-stocked memory, having a lar^e assortment of 
dogmas, maxims, and apophthegms ready for lul occasions, is, 
at best, but a silly Polonius, hurtful to everybody, and mostly 
so to himself; he tries, poor idiot! to reason with his memory; 
he might as well try to see with his nose. True, Pdionius was 
an ex&eme case of a crammed man, but more or less everybody 
is vitally injured by cram, both physically and intellectually ; 
and it begets a distaste for learning, which demoralizes the 
student's whole nature. 

Overwork, however, means too much and too assiduous 
labour. To vary the metaphor: cramming is the bad cooking 
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of mental food, overpressure is simply over-eating. Either may 
exist without the other; overpressure, or as the Germans call 
it, Uberbiirdung, exists in other countries as well as in England ; 
but it is England alone that is afflicted with overpressure and 
cram combined. 

The Cry of Overpressure. — The cry of overpressure has » 
repeatedly been raised, and has as often been silenced. The 
careful observer, however, will have noticed that each successive 
cry has been louder and more emphatic than its predecessor. 
The last outcry, which is only just dying away, was met in the 
following manner: — At first the existence of overpressure was 
stoutly denied ; next it was admitted to exist in a few isolated 
cases; then we were told that overpressure was only another 
term for under-feeding ; and lastly, the Department caused some 
twenty cases of alleged actual death from overpressure to be 
inquired into. Whether these judges were wholly unbiassed or 
not is an open question ; at any rate, though the large majority of 
the cases were explained away, six or seven deaths from over- 
pressure were admitted to have taken place. But we were told 
that amongst the millions of children whose education the 
Department guides and superintends, surely six or seven cases 
were an almost infinitesimal quantity. This argument would be 
unanswerable if death were the only result from overpressure, 
instead of being the culmination of it. It is as though, sailing in 
an unfathomed sea, we observed but few islands rising above the 
surface. Which is the more acceptable theory — ^that these are the 
summits of a submarine tableland, or that they are isolated peaks 
rising from a deep-lying level ? Surely it is reasonable to assume 
that where a few actually die from overpressure, a much larger 
number have suffered in body and mind evils which have escaped 
detection. Are we to assume that the permanent officials are 
satisfied with no evidence of overpressure short of actual deaths 
in a considerable number? And above all, a large number of 
teachers declare that they have seen and handled cases of un- 
doubted overpressure, although they did not result in death. 
The public are told that the teachers are interested in proving 
overpressure; but are not the permanent officials equally in- 
terested in disproving it ? Whom are the public to believe ? 
The teachers press for a searching investigation by competent 
and unbiassed judges ; the authorities refuse such investigation. 
Till better and more reliable evidence is forthcoming, sympathy 
and confidence are due to those who court, not to those who, 
under whatever pretext, shun inquiry. 

But every educationist who has studied our system knows that 
our standards all but compel cram teaching, and that our system 
of payment by results offers a nearly irresistible incentive to 
overpressure. 

In accordance with the quotation at the head of this article, it 
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will be advantageous to compare ourselves with some foreign 
country. For two reasons I have selected Belgium for this com- 
parison; first, because the Belgians being our near neighbours 
every allegation can be easily verified ; and secondly, because 
the history of Belgian elementary education, to some extent, 
resembles our own. In Germany and in Switzerland education 
grew; in this country and in Belgium it had to be created, or 
transplanted. 

An Episode in tiie History of Belgian Popular Education. 
— Previous to the separation of Belgium from Holland, the ad- 
mirable school system of Protestant Holland was naturally also 
that of Catholic Belgium ; but unfortunately there was the 
religious difficulty, and though Government did all that could 
reasonably be expected, the Roman Catholic clergy would not 
be satisfied; they raised their voices against the "combined" 
systems of education, and against all Government interference. 
In 1830 the Separatists prevailed, and the clergy, according to the 
maxim of " the spoils to the victors," claimed the prevalence of 
their views on education. For more than ten long years they 
had their way, and the result was that education in Belgium had 
become a palpable, a confessed ruin, and Government had to take 
the matter up. With genuine humility, which is the daughter of 
consummate wisdom, they did not attempt to elaborate a national 
system of education out of their " own inner consciousness," but 
they went for guidance in education to the classical country of 
schools, to Germany, as for guidance in politics they previously 
had gone to the classical country of constitutional government, 
to England. 

Al»l»e Decoster. — The clergy themselves, to their honour be 
it said, were not behind in the new departure that was taken. 
The good Abb^ Decoster, Directeur de TEcole Normale de Lierre, 
himself went to Germany, and on his return home, being con- 
vinced that the kernel of the education question lay in methods 
of teaching, and that no subject lent itself so well to the exem- 
plification of the several principles of teaching as arithmetic does, 
brought out his well-known book on Intuitional Arithmetic, based 
on Benneke's works, and in other ways he exercised a wide and 
beneficent influence in his 'double capacity of author and of prin- 
cipal of an eminent training college. But of far greater moment 
than the action of the good Abb^ was that of the commission sent 
to Germany by the Government. This commission, having at its 
head the Rector Magnificus of the University of Lou vain, visited 
schools and colleges, studied systems, and finally prevailed on 

Herr Professor Tilomas Braun, 

of Cologne, to abandon his German career and devote his energies 
to their own Belgium. This happened in 1843. The result more 
than justified the wisdom of their choice. 
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M. Braun began work as Professor of Pedagogy* at the Nivelles 
Training College amidst difficulties and discouragements enough ; 
he still remembers the painful humiliations he had to undergo in 
those early days, when his work was inspected by foreign, princi- 
pally German, pedagogues. But his persistency and faithfulness 
prevailed, and at last made itself felt all through the land. He 
was successively promoted to ever higher and more influential 
posts, such as member of commissions at the Ministry on public 
instruction, and permanent chairman of the commission for the 
examination of teachers, and was also continually employed in 
scientific and scholastic missions in foreign countries. 

These Belgians and other foreigners very curiously are never 
satisfied with themselves, so that missions abroad are of frequent, 
almost regular, occurrence. I have even now lying before me a 
masterly " Rapport sur Tenseignement des Travaux Manuels . . . 
en Sueide," by M. A. Sluys, published in 1884, the result of an 
official mission to Sweden of Messieurs Sluys ajid Yankalken. It 
is a report so exhaustive, so finely reasoned out, and so wise in its 
appraisements, that it would do honour to any country. 

But to return to M. Braun. Among his many missions it will 
interest English readers to note that of 1862, when the Belgian 
Home Minister, M. Vandenpeerenbaum, sent him to London to 
organize at the International Exhibition the first scholastic 
museum in this country. 

In 1870 he gave a course of lectures on education, attended 
by the highest society of Brussels, Royalty included, and these 
" conferences " led to the publication of his classical work, " Le 
Livre des Mferes," 

In 1874 Government appointed him member of a commission 
sent to Germany and Sweden to study " Rational Gymnastics," 
and in consequence of his report, printed by government upon 
a motion in Parliament made by M. Couvreur, '* Rational 
Gymnastics" have been introduced all through Belgium. 

In 1875 the post of Inspector of Training Colleges becoming 
vacant by the death of the poet and historian Andr^ Van Hasselt^ 
M. Braun was appointed his successor. 

In 1878, at the Paris Exhibition, he represented Belgium in 
the educational section, and the president of his class, the late 
Sir Charles Reed himself, told me that his influence with the 
jury was paramount. 

Naturally, orders and distinctions were conferred upon him in 
abundance. Belgium made him Chevalier de Tordre de Leopold ; 
Portugal, Sweden, France, Spain, Prussia, and Saxony all 
honoured themselves in decorating him. 

I * Let the reader note the date of this appointment ; more than twenty years 

I afterwards Mr. Lowe still denied the existence of a science of pedagogy. And in 

I 1868 Mr. Matthew Arnold said : " In nothing do England and the Continent at the 

I present moment more strikingly difEer than in the prominence which is now given 

to the idea of science there and the neglect in which this idea lies here.'' 
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His numerous classical works on education were "couronnte 
k Paris," and what is better still, have been adopted right through 
the land, and have passed through forty and even fiJby editions. 
The residt of all the labours of M. Braun and of the other Belgian 
educationists is, that Belgium admittedly occupies a very high 
rank in the educational world.* With a life of such fruitful 
activities behind him, with the consciousness of such solid 
services rendered to his adopted country and to the cause of 
education generally, and in spite of so much flattering public 
recognition lavished on him, this pedagogic veteran is still 
modest and sober in the estimate of his own and Bel^an per- 
formance; only a few weeks ago he said to me that Belgium, 
spite of her superior educational appliances, was still a long 
way, perhaps fifty years, behind Germany. 

In 1884 M. Braun once more came to London to the 
" Healtheries," and, under the guidance of Mr. Fitch himself, 
towards whom M. Braun entertains " the liveliest feelings of 
gratitude for the unvarying and unwearied kindness shown him 
during this visit among us," he studied our system. Would the 
reader like to know what M. Braun thinks of us ? This is his 
reiterated opinion, which he has allowed me to print : 

"It is highly instructive to visit English Elementary 
Schools, for there you find everything that ought to 
BE avoided." 

In a letter to me, dated February 15th, 1885, he expresses 
himself somewhat more guardedly, but to the same effect : 

" La situation scolaire en g^n^raJ en Angleterre est susceptible 
de nombreuses modifications, et les m^thodes d'enseignement 
employ^ dans les ^coles sont loin d'etre conformes au principes 
d'une pedagogic rationelle." 

Opinions on Eng^lisli and Beii^ian Education by Eminent 
Foreigrners.— And M. Braun does not stand alone iti this opinion 
of his. Other Belgians, men of eminence in education, politics, 
and social life, whose names I am not at liberty to mention, all 
share his opinion. German, Swiss, and French educationists, 
whilst strongly commending Belgium for her great progress in 
popular education, sternly reprobate our system. A^ Swiss 
teacher even went so far as to call our methods of teaching 
"demoralizing." Not one single foreigner of note have I ever 
heard speaking approvingly of our educational work. Oh, that 
we could see ourselves as others see us ! Then there would be 
some hope of closing the lips of those prophets of smooth things, 
the official optimists; then a new departure would become 
possible, inevitable. 

• True, at the present moment the Catholic party, who in Belgium plays the 
r$le of our Obscurantists, has succeeded in possessingitself of the helm ; but so well 
assured is the educational victory in Belgium, that the harm that is being done, 
though grievous, is but temporary, limited, and very frequently neutralised- by the 
action of public bodies and even of-pennanent officuds. 
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The Pupil Teacher System. — Speaking of an English 
educationist of great repute and influence amongst us, M. Braun, 
with a helpless expression of countenance^ said, ''What can 
be done with such a man ? Why^ he is still an adherent of 
Bell and Lancaster/' And M. Braun is right. To speak of 
modem ideas of education to a Bell-and-Lanoastriaik is as 
though you were to speak of modem astronomy to a believer 
in the Ptolemaic system. And yet this man is principal of one 
of our large Training Colleges, and sends out year by year 
students imbued with the principles of an obsolete and justly 
discredited system. 

I say ^'justly discredited "; is it not unreasonable and absurd 
to expect of a person, still imperfectly informed, that he should 
so dominate the subject of study, have so general a survey of 
the field it covers, as to be able to appreciate the correlation 
of its different branches to each other, as to be able to distinguish 
between means and ends ? And yet, without all this, good 
teaching is simply impossible. Is it not still more absurd to 
demand from an immature mind and character the penetration, 
the intellectual sympathy with the learner's difficulties, the 
tact, the abundance of resource needful to overcome difficultiee^ 
which are the fruits only of years of experience ? In one 
word, 'prentice labour must be inferior to that of the skilled 
workman, and yet this educationist is doing all that in him 
lies to tie us down to this pernicious practice. 

The question is : Is this adverse opinion that foreigners hold 
of us justified ? and if so, where are our shortcomingei, and to 
what causes are they to be ascribed ? 

To answer this, let us now give a rapid g^lance at the 
history of Cnglish elemeutary educatioiif.up to the in- 
troduction of nir. liOwe's Revised Code. 

The education of the lower classes was not deemed, in England, 
a matter of national importance till the latter end of the 
eighteenth century. Statesmen were content, by harsh legisla- 
tion and by unsparing application of the public force, to repress 
the disintegrating and anarchical tendencies of ignorance and 
insensibility among the neglected and brutalised masses. But 
this did not, could not, satisfy Christians and philanthropists, 
and so, according to England's noble habit, self-help came from 
the people themselves. 

Robert Raihes. — Foremost amongst the noble innovators 
was Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, a printer by trade, who in 
1782 started the Sunday-school system ; a movement which 
probably has saved us from some great social convulsion, and 
has become the stepping-stone towards our whole system of 
national education. The transition fix)m Sunday-schools for 
the poor to day-schools for the poor was natural and inevitable ; 
the only rejeJdifficulty in the way of a large expansion of popular 
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education was the pecuniary question. Voluntary contributions 
flowed in of course, but they were scanty^ and came fitfully. 
Under the pressure of this poverty it was that Bell and 
Lancaster's Monitorial and Pupil Teacher System was invented 
and largely adopted. 

National Society. — The National Society worked on the basis 
of and in co-operation with the National Church, and the 

British and Foreig^n School Society, 
united all the Protestant Churches on the principle of religious 
equality. At last, in 1833, Parliament voted an annual grant of 
£20,000 towards the support of popular education. The distri- 
bution of this money was entrusted to the Lords of the Treasury, 
who, guided by the advice of these two societies, apportioned the 
money according to fixed regulations. Very slowly, haltingly, 
but still irresistibly, the action of Government extended, and 
within six years from the first Parliamentary vote above recorded, 
viz., in 1839, it was found necessary to create the " Committee of 
Council on Education." 

In recognizing both societies. Government had, in fact, admitted 
two opposite principles ; the National Society was for exclusion, 
the British and Foreign School Society for comprehension. 

This antagonism, which led to disputes and to much bickering, 
was never sUenced till the passing of Mr. Forster s Act in 1870. 

But spite of this great difficulty the Department rendered in- 
valuable service to the cause of popular education. 

"Inspectors authorized by Her Majesty in Council" were 
"appointed to visit schools aided by public money," and they 
were enjoined to " co-operate with the Committees and Superin- 
tendents of schools," as they were not intended to become "a 
means qfeocerdsmff control, but of affording asaiatamce" 

Under such careful and gentle fostering, aided by expanding 
but not wasteful contributions from the Consolidated Funds, a 
healthy and very hopeful fermentation and excitement in the 
field of popular education set in. Schools multiplied, and Normal 
Schools and Training Colleges were founded or enlarged. Above 
all, the most careful study and attention was devoted to methods 
of teaching. To this period we owe Stow's admirable works, 
such as his "Training System," "Grandmother's First Visit," 
etc., etc. 

In the great rivalry and emulation of conferring educational 
benefits on the community, voluntary agencies were not left 
far behind. Foremost amongst the educational enthusiasts and 
benefactors should be mentioned Mr. William Ellis, whose 
missionary zeal led him, at great pecuniary sacrifice to himself, 
to become the founder of tne numerous Birkbeck schools all 
over London — schools which oflered spheres of activity to 
such brilliant teachers as Runtz and Shields ; in the Home and 
Colonial Schools Reiner and Kriisi (pupils and successors of 
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PestaJozzi himself) were teachers ; and in the Battersea Training 
College the best methods of teaching then known found worthy 
exponents and interpreters in such men as Tate and McLeod. 
Wnat has become of all that enthusiasm now ? It lies crushed 
under the iron heel of Mr. Lowe's Code of 1862. 

But I must not anticipate. Gradually the sky got overcast. 
The first grave mistake that was committed was in the appoint- 
ment of inspectors ; the lucrative posts of inspectorships were 
reserved for young university men, for refined gentlemen of taste 
and culture, but not possessed of any special qualification for the 
duties that devolved on them ; they were, in German phrase, 
* ' Gute Leute, aber schlechte Musikanten.** What were they to 
do ? They were called upon to make bricks without straw, to 
draw inferences from no data whatsoever ; the result was tibat 
they readily accepted any plausible theory propounded by the 
teachers imder their guidance, and at last their bonhomie was 
carried so far that it was said of them, no doubt most unjustly; 
that they " were not insensible to the blandishments of a good 
luncheon." The acknowledged imperfections of the schools were 
ascribed to the incapacity of the teachers, and to the extreme 
diflSculty of their work. 

In this grave crisis of affairs, the country stood in pressing 
need of a wise man, gifted with insight into the true meaning 
of elementary education, with generous ^rust and wide sym- 
pathies, which would appeal to the best instincts and stimulate 
the noblest aspirations of teachers and inspectors. But instead 
of a wise man, there came to the fore a very clever man, 
who knew a great deal of the tedching of the higher branches of 
study at the Universities, but nothing of the travaing to be given 
in elementary schools ; who, in Ueu of insight and sympathy, 
dealt out rigid and narrow logic, and, instead of appealing 
to higher motives, called into play the teacher's cupidity, and 
cupidity too in its most sordid form, the love of money. And so 
this powerful Philistine, who is " impious in his scepticism of a 
theory, but kisses the dust before a fact," effectually cured the 
disease from which we were suffering, but superinduced a new 
and more terrible malady, which, but for the palliatives supplied 
from year to year, by the successive code-mendings, would 
have killed outright all elementary education. It is difficult 
to speak calmly of this ultra-materialistic statesman; it is his 
inventions that have landed us in our present plight. He 
wilfiilly set aside the recommendations of the Boyal Commis- 
sion of 1859, which, had they been adopted, would have led 
to results very difibrent from those which we now deplore, 
" All that part of the recommendations of the RoyaJ Commis- 
sion which related to the localization of the administration, and 
to the employment of Excmdnera in addition to Inspectors, 
was omitted." 
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The inspeoioTS having now become also examiners under a 
system of Payment by Results, were no longer co-operators, but 
controllers, and had to discharge two opposing functions; naturally, 
the discharge of that function to which the award of money was 
attached bore down, and all but annihilated, the attention to 
those duties which bore no such consequences. 

The object which the notorious Code of 1862 had in view 
was to secure either economy or efficiency. In introducing the 
Revised Code, on the 13th of February, 1862, Mr. Lowe said 
{Hansard, p. 229, vol. clxv.) : " I cannot promise the House 
that this system will, be an economical one ; and I cannot 
promise that it will be an efficient one : but I can promise 
that it shall be either the one or the other. If it is not 
cheap, it shall be efficient; if it is not efficient, it shall be 
cheap." With a local rate of lOd. in the £1 ; with a yearly- 
contribution of upwards of £3,000,000 from the Consolidated 
Fund ; with a debt of about £6,000,000 contracted by the 
London School Board alone, — with all this unparalleled expendi- 
ture, added to the children's school pence and to the voluntary 
contributions, nobody would pronounce our system cheap ; 
especially if it is remembered that these vast sums only defray the 
cost of the elementary education of a part of our people, and 
that part the lower strata, where, necessarily, education is least 
expensive. This system, then, cannot be said to be cheap. 
Caoi it be called efficient ? We shall see. 

Whilst the " Revised Code " was yet in its inception, eminent 
men predicted all the evils attendant on its provisions, but 
to no purpose ; unfortunately, these predictions have come true 
to a far greater degree than was apprehended. 

Does the reader remember the great outcry raised some time 
ago about the falsification of registers ? Even this was predicted, 
in the following words : '* Nor is it possible to overlook, in such 
cases, the dependence of a part of the grant on the accuracy 
of the register of attendance, and the absence of the control 
of the mana&^ers to ensure that accuracy, when the teacher's 
interests (uHirectly concerned, in increit^ing the number of 
scholars apparently attending the school. At least the Revised 
Code ought not to place obvious temptations in the way of the 
teacher to record the presence of every scholar, however late, or 
when merely the bearer of an excuse for absence." 

As for cramming, " the authors of the code were warned by 
many who had much experience in elementary education that 
the plan adopted would introduce a mechanical method of teach- 
ing." Sir James Kav Shuttleworth also warned "My Lords" 
that if by " reducing all aid to a * payment for results ' * (so called), 
and determining the amount by examination were adopted, any 
cunning adventurer . . . might set up an adventure school any- 

* The italicfl are his. 
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wbere," etc., etc. Had the worthy baronet used the terminology of 
the present day the " cunning adventurer " would be called *' a 
crammer." Of similar tendency was the evidence of Dr. Temple, 
the present Bishop of London, before Sir John Pajkington's Com- 
mittee. iHave these gloomy predictions been verified ? Let "My 
Lords " themselves supply the answer. So swiftly and virulently 
did the poison of the Revised Code work, that already in their 
Report of 1866-67 " My Lords " say : « The first dass, no longer 
receiving the same attention as before, is often less good than it 
was ; and throughout the schools the mim/mum which each child 
must learn, in order to pass for a Grant under Article 48, is apt 
to be of a mechanical character, and to efface that more intellec- 
tual aspect, which, under the old system, struck a visitor looking 
at one of the best schools as a whole, rather than at each of its 
scholars^ One inspector after another bore witness te the rapid 
deterioration of the school work. I myself can bear witness to 
being " struck by the intellectual aspect " of the pupils taught 
under the old system. In 1850, or thereabouts, I visited the 
Practising School of the Battersea Training College, and the 
classes in the Home and Colonial Schools. Nothing will ever 
efiace from my memory the life and mental activity exhibited by 
the pupils ; an activity which superseded the necessity of strict 
discipline. The best methods of teaching, by making learning 
attiitctive te children, secure a willing and cheerful obedience and 
order in class, whilst the cram work needful for preparation for 
examination paralyzes the teacher's elasticity and sprightiiness, 
and as the dass is but a photegraph of the teacher, this deadening 
influence is reflected by the children. 

But cram teaching is not the only evil attendant on payment 
by results. 

In one of his Reports to " My Lords," Mr. Matthew Arnold says 
that "payment by results leads to a minimum of teaching." 
This statement is strictly borne out by fact. The department 
makes for the earning of the grant a certain minimum of demand, 
but the natural consequence is that this minimum of dem/and 
becomes ihe maxi/mu/ni of perforTnance. The teacher, by the 
inexorable logic of his position, is driven te give a minimum of 
teaching both in quantity and in quality to a maximum of pupils. 
Now let the uninitiated reader believe an old teacher : Teaching 
which is a minimum both in quantity and in quality, specially 
in quality, is very little better than no teaclung at all. My 
own experience, if need had been, frequently proved the truth 
of Mr. Arnold's disregarded warning. Take one of my latest 
incidents. . 

I visited a London Board School, and as in tne girls' department 
the mistress succeeded in passing 95 te 96 per cent., I questioned 
the pupils a little off the Code. I had before me about 60 
girls, most of them 4th Standard, a good sprinkling of 6th Stan- 
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dard, and two of them were of 6th Standard ! Here are the 
questions and the results : — 

I. — Question : Who can tell me what is an even number ? 
(A lengthy silence, at last two hands were raised.) 

Answer (a) : " Anything that an even number will 
go into." 

Answer (b): "A number that will go into another 
number witnout remainder." 
II.— Question : Who knows what is a prime number ? 

Teacher whispers : " I have never taught them that" 
III. — Question : What is a vowel ? Not a single hand 

raised. 
IV. — Qv£8tion : What is a consonant ? Not a single hand 
raised. 
It is necessary to add that the children of that school know me 
personally very well, and that timidity can have had no share in 
this failure. 

Now, reading that has been taught without a knowledge of 
vowels or consonants can only have been taught by cram, and 
must fail in its two main objects — viz., the cultivation of the 
intelligence and of the powers of observation, and the begetting 
of a love of reading. Arithmetic taught by cram is stiU more 
deadly in its effect. 

It so happened that at that very time the Government Inspec- 
tor was at that school ; naturally I spoke to him about it, and 
he gave this remarkable answer : " What else can you expect ? 
These things are not named in the Code." And he is right. The 
Examiner's minima of demands inevitably tend to become the 
teacher's maxima of performance. 

Now listen to Mr. Ricks, the London Board School Inspector. 
In his last report, dated January 1885, he says : — 

The teaching power is not fairly apportioned. The dull, the backward, the 
irregular, the delicate — all those children who, from whatever cause, are unable to 
keep pace with their more fortunate schoolfellows — receive more than their fair 
share of attention ; while the more highly-gifted — those who can pass the forth- 
coming examination without troubling the teacher — ^receive less than the just share 
to which they are entitled, and towards the close of the " school year " are some- 
times neglected. I met with a curious illustration of this some two months ago. 
In a class of sixty scholars I found ten or twelve sitting silent with folded arms, 
while their class-mates were either at work or play. Naturally I wanted to know 
why these lads were being punished ; for punishment it certainly was. " These 
boys," said the assistant, ^' are quite ready for the examination ; they have nothing 
more to do, and so I give my time to prepare the others." This is an extreme case ; 
but in a large number of schools the tendency is to leave scholars, as they become 
p^ect for the examination, pretty much to themselves, and to concentrate aU 
attention on the remainder. 

I can corroborate this, having seen the same in one of our 
northern towns, and drawn attention to it, more than four years 
ago. 

The next extract from Mr. Bicks' report illustrates the minimum 
of teaching from another point of view : — 
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The Code prescribes that Standard III. shall be examined in arithmetic— com- 
pound addition, compound subtraction, and long division. To a Standard III., 
consisting of 153 children (boys* and girls' department), and in which the code 
work was very good indeed, I put this question : " A boy had 100 oranges ; he gave 
his sister twenty-seven and his brother thirty-four. How many had he left for 
himself ? " The result was no less surprising than curious. Thirty-nine gave 
correct answers, twelve so manipulated the figures as to bring about an exercise in 
compound addition, eleven attempted to find the answer by compound subtraction, 
fifty-one by the most extraordinary permutations produced exercises in long 
division in half-a-dozen variations, while forty either did not attempt to solve the 
problem at all, or attempted it in other ways but to fail. This is not by any means 
an extreme case. Examination, instead of education, is the teachers* guide. 

This incident, too, finds a parallel in an experience of my own. 
In a northern town I gave to Sixth Standard children the follow- 
ing sum : " John and Tom are 100 miles apart ; they go to meet 
each other, and travel each at the rate of five miles an hour. In 
what time will they meet ? " The problem being out of the 
regular groove, not one pupil so much as attempted a solution. 

Now let us listen to Dr. Rigg, the Principal of the Westminster 
Training College. This hitherto persistent eulogizer of our 
English system says in his last inaugural address : — i 

When mechanical results, quickly arrived at by mere rote- work, without any 

knowledge of principles, are generally recognised as the end and aim of education 

in the public schools of the country, and find their reward in money payments from 

the public revenue, the double evil follows, that pupil teachers from such schools 

are not prepared to be trained into high-class head teachers, and that high-class 

head teachers are not likely to find appreciation in such schools. The principles 

insisted upon by the trainers of thirty years ago, and, I feel no hesitation in adding, 

carried out afterwards in their day-schools by many of the teachers whom those 

trainers taught, alike in Scotland and in England, are totally neglected in practice 

in a large proportion of our schools to-day. If teachers are appealed to on the 

subject, and asked, for instance, how they can excuse their teaching the elementary 

rules of arithmetic by mere rule-of -thumb, without ever having made thej^hildren 

understand the laws of notation on which all arithmetic is based, and* without 

understanding which arithmetic, instead of being a science and a discipline of the 

mind, is a mere apparatus of tricks, a species of conjuring which happens — ^the 

child knows not why nor how — ^to bring out true working results ; or if they are 

asked what excuse they can give for teaching fractions, vulgar and decimal, 

irrationally, the answer is always the same — " They have to get the children to pass 

— ^to work so many questions very quickly — and they cannot afford to spend time 

and labour on principles and the reasons of processes." . . . Mr. Oakeley, one of the 

most experienced and most highly-esteemed of H.M. Inspectors, reports as foUows: — 

" It was quite obvious to me that in a large number of cases the pupil teachers 

have learnt the rules by rote, have not the least idea of proving them, and seem to 

think that they are laws of nature, admitting no proof. Thus (as an illustration), 

the answer to the question, * Explain clearly in what sense 1*^ is represented by 

1| V ran substantially, in all the papers but ttoo or tJiree^ * We are told, in fractions, 

that the rule for converting a circulating decimal to a fraction is, etc., — hence 

1-^=1|,' ... To me, I confess, this statement, coming from such unquestionable 

authority, was, I had almost said, appalling." After thirty years of training colleges 

and forty years of Government school inspection, this is what we find, almost 

without exception, in the case of pupil teachers, who are eighteen years of age, and 

have been at school nearly all their life, and who for four years have been under 

special instruction, with a view to their entering college. 

These statements also find an analogue in my own experience. 
A few years ago it feU to my lot to examine in arithmetic a young 
teacher, who had left one of our foremost training colleges with 
high diBtinction. There was not a single question in arithmetic 

2 
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that I set him that he did not instantly solve^ and yet there was 
not one single rule, not even simple subtraction, of which he could 
give the rationale. And this young man was sent out to teach, 
with high recommendations, from a leading Training College ! 

Now let us call another eminent man into the witness-box. 
Professor Thorold Rogers says, in his " Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages "(pp. 555-56):— . 

The pedantry of the Education Department, in driving all children through a 
rigid examination, produces a distaste afterwards for books and learning, which 
makes the standard of proficiency a barrier towards subsequent study and learning, 
which is nearly as insurmountable as ignorance. In order to enable the Govern- 
ment officials to calculate the charge of national education in the easiest manner 
for themselves, they pay by results, and in consequence induce results which are 
very adverse to those for attaining which public money is expended. 

Lastly, let us listen to one of England's most eminent veterans 
in the field of education, the Rev. Edward Thring, Head Master 
of Uppingham. In a presidential address,* breathing humble 
earnestness and fervid devotion to the teacher s work, delivered 
to the Education Society in May last on Practical Thoughts 
ON Education after Thirty Years' Work, he recalls the high 
hopes and aspirations of thirty years a^o, when '' everythmg 
pointed to the great new birth of teachvifig power I' of ''that 
awakening of love for working and that new field for working 
love'' where " Education might rise, a resurrection indeed, from 
the folio sepulchre in which it had been so long entombed/' . . . 
" The cold dead hand of authxyrity cams in and sent Lazarus 
back to his grave again " . . . " buried beneath dogmas heavier 
than folios " . . . " there is no resurrection far him'' " There 
can be no teachers, unless teaching is possible'' ..." Teaching 
is not possible, if an inspector is coming to count the number of 
bricks made to order." In utter sadness he concludes by begging 
his hearers' pardon for " having broken silence i/n a lost cause ! " 

Such heartbroken utterances from such a man deserve the 
reader's most anxious attention, and well we may ask if these 
opinions of eminent Englishmen do not more than justify the 
above-cited adverse verdict passed upon us by foreigners ? 

But it is not only in our elementary schools that examinations 
are working so much mischief. Professor Henrici permits me to 
repeat here what he said to me in conversation, that it is a rare 
thing for a pupil, who joins his advanced classes in mathematics, 
ever to have heard of incommensurables, and the Professor is 
called upon to make good the laches of the teacher. 

Now incommensurability can be taught with advantage in the 
early lessons on G.C.M., with still more profit in teaching L.C.M. ; 
without a conception of " continuity " and of the infinitely small 
it is hardly possible to realize the meaning of a recurring decimal, 
and it is absolutely impossible adequately to understand such 
symbols as \/2~ without the notion of incommensurability. Thus 

* JSee June number of Jowrnal of Education. 
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there are several stages in arithmetic where the teaching of 
incommensurability is profitable or even indispensable ; never* 
theless, it is shirked, because "it does not pay at exam." 

Payment by Results of any kind is a virulent poison, fatal to 
all honest work. 

Lessing says : '' It is of far higher moral value to seek the 
truth than to find it," and to this may be added, with equal 
justice^ that to find the truth is of mr more value than to 
keep it when found ; but on our system of Payment by Results 
we reward the mere possession of a truths no matter how it 
has been acquired, unmindful of the fact that there are honest 
and dishonest ways of getting knowledge as there are honest 
and dishonest ways of getting money; but with this notable 
difierence — the purchasing power of the sovereign remains the 
same however acquired, whilst the regenerative force of know- 
ledge dishonestly obtained is often zero, or even a negative 
quantity; witness the following extract from an article first 
published in one of our educational periodicals, and then re- 
printed as a separate pamphlet, entitled — "How to work an 
Examination Paper." Together with some advice about fully 
mastering the subjects of study, the author gives a number of 
mechanical rules of procedure, and at last prostitutes himself 
to say: "J/ the eocammier is an autJior, get his book at your 
fingers^ ends, and tiien qvMe him as an authority Jive or six 
times" It would be an insult to the vulgar] to call this passage 
vulgar; it is simply infamous, youth-corrupting, and beneath 
comment; but it must be added that the pamphlet has a large 
circulation, and that its author is a man who has earned high 
distinctions at our three Universities. Such is the moral efiect 
of substituting preparation for examination for honest study. 

Once upon a time it was said of the English scholar : — 

Pill thredbare was his overest courtepy 

• ••.... 
Bat aU be that he was ajphilosophre, 

Tet hadde he but litel gold in cofre, 

« • • . • 
Of stadie toke he most cure and hede 

• ••■••• 

And gladly wolde he leme, and gladly teche. 

In our own days Emerson felt himself justified in saying: 
"Who can propose to youth poverty and wisdom, when mean 
an has arrived at the conquest of letters and arts ; when 
!nglish success has grown out of the very renunciation of 
principle and dedication to outsides?" It is only too true; 
now it may be said of the English scholar: "For a prize 
does he learn, for a price does he teach." 

The continental nations, especially those most advanced in 
education, are still seeking for a definition of the highest ideal 
of education, but we — we are far beyond that, we apply our 
two-foot rule, and say to the teacher : " The ideal of a good edu- 
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cation is to pass 100 per cent, of your pupils, and to this you 
must approximate : 96 per cent, is good, but 97 is better, and 
so on." This is not a misrepresentation, a caricature, it is 
plain sober truth ; witness the following. The question of im- 
proved methods of teaching was one day discussed in the presence 
of a very intelligent vicar, chief manager of a large and successful 
v6luntary school. The vicar questioned the use of improved 
methods, for, as he justly remarked, you can't pass more than 
100 per cent., and we already pass 96. And local managers 
who have to nominate or appoint teachers, what more definite 
criterion have they than the percentage of passes the ap- 
plicant has made ? Who then can blame the teacher, if the 
passing of high percentages seems to him the summum bonwm, 
seeing that his whole existence, and frequently ©ven that of the 
school, has been made to depend upon that ? 

Payment by Results, aided also by our peculiar method of 
appointing inspectors, vitiates our inspections, as the comparison 
between an English and a Belgian inspection abundantly shows. 

A Comparison between an English and a Belgian 

Inspection. 

An English Inspection. — In England the inspector is bound 
to pay one unannounced and one announced visit in the course of 
the year. I shall here narrate what for the most part I myself have 
seen. At the unannounced visit the chief inspector brought with 
him a little 12mo volume, from which he dictated to first standard 
children a passage of twelve lines, containing such words as " yew- 
tree " and " ewe lamb," " whirling eddies," and the like. Of course, 
these London children, who had never heard of such things, were 
dazed and frightened, and when the mistress, a refined and gentle 
lady, ventured to beg that she might be allowed to explain these 
unknown words to the little ones, she was abruptly silenced by 
the inspector. In the evening she called on one of the local 
managers, and with tears in her eyes complained of the treatment 
she had received, and shortly afterwards resigned. Let it be 
noted that this same inspector awarded great praise to another 
mistress because in a few months she had taught the little ones 
numeration and notation up to hundreds of millions. What 
notion can children attach to these big numbers ? It is an axiom 
in teaching that things should not be taught without their symbols, 
and still less the symbols without the things. Here the inspector 
encouraged the teaching of unmeaning symbols. To a first stan- 
dard child of the particular London district where this inspection 
took place, the words "yew-tree/* "ewe lamb," and "whirling 
eddies," convey no more distinct notion than a hundred million 
does. So much for this inspector's praise and blame. Now for 
the announced visit, the inspection of the year. The school opens 
at nine ; shortly afterwards the kind and hard-working assistant 
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inspector axrives. The children are kept busy with silent work 
whilst he examines registers and does other mechanical work^ 
waiting the coming of his chief, who arrives at a few minutes to 
ten. The chief now engages the deputy in a long confabu- 
lation in a comer by the window. All the while teachers 
and children are kept on the tenter-hooks. At last, at about 
half-past ten, the chief withdraws, and the assistant inspector 
begins work. He gives some sums to the second and third stan- 
dard children, and meanwhile hears the first standard read. He 
calls up one child and asks him to read three lines ; the child 
acquits himself fairly well and passes ; the second ditto, the third 
halts and blunders ; the assistant inspector, with kind words, 
encourages him to make another trial in a different part of the 
book ; this time he does better, and is passed with somQ difficulty; 
the next child does excellently well, and is passed at once ; the 
next fails after three attempts and is rejected, and so on right 
through the class. This "simple test," as Mr. Fitch calls it, 
occupies, on an average, less than a minute and a half with each 
child, so that in barely an hour and a half' sixty children are 
examined in reading. Next they have sums given them to do, 
whilst the second standard children are examined in reading, and 
so on through the whole school. Meanwhile in another room the 
second assistant inspector performs a tour de force ; he examines 
a dass of children in reading, and at the same time corrects the 
dictation and arithmetic papers of another standard. The reader 
will find no difficulty in attaching its true value to such an appli- 
cation of the " simple test," but a word on this inspector's mode 
of appraising results may not be out of place. In an addition 
sum of four columns one figure was mistaken ; a 3 let us say was 
put in the place of a 4 — possibly a venial error, a slip in casting 
to which we are all liable ; in another paper in a subtraction sum 
every figure was mistaken, and yet both results were thrown into 
one common limbo of failure ; evidently to this discriminating 
inspector a mistake is a mistake, and there is an end of the matter. 
Li a couple of days a school of 250 children is examined in all 
the subjects, and now the inspector considers his work at the 
school finished. He takes home his notes, registers, and the paper 
work of the higher standards, and in due time the teachers and 
the managers are informed of the number of passes attained, of 
the amount of grant earned, and of the endorsements on the 
teachers' parchments. 

A Belirtan Inspection. — Now let us witness a Belgian in- 
spection. 

The inspector is inspector, and not examiner. It is supremely 
wise to keep these two functions entirely distinct, for though 
inspection and examination are complementary to each other, yet 
they are essentially different in their nature. True inspection 
looks into processes ; examination tests results ; and by as much 
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as processes are of infinitely higher value than results, by so much 
is inspection an infinitely higher function than examination. 

All the Belgian inspector s visits are unannounced, and each 
visit lasts several days. He visits every class, and for the first 
half-hour of the lesson listens to the teaching; for the second 
he conducts the class himself in the presence of the teacher. As 
a rule^ he carries the class one step beyond their present stage, for 
by the preparedness of the pupils for the reception of new know- 
ledge it is easy to judge of the effectiveness of the teaching 
hitherto pursued. At the termination of the whole inspection 
he holds a " conference " of three or four hours' duration with 
the whole staff of teachers, pointing out where, in his opinion, 
good work was being done, and also where there is room for 
improvement, and shows how such improvement can be effected. 
Of this visit and conference a detailed and elaborate report is 
sent to the Ministry, and each teacher is well aware of the 
strictures or commendations awarded to him in the report As 
an illustration I quote extracts from an original report now lying 
before me : — 

L'^cole normale de . . . est de creation r^cente ; . . . tout porte rempreinte d'une 
organisation nouvelle et, par consequent, inachev6e. 

Cette situation ezceptionelle commande une sollicitude toute particuli^re du 
Gouvemement, etc. . . . 

Aussi ai-je cru de mon devoir d'inspecter cette dcole une des premiss, etc. . . . 
Pendant cette visite qui a dur^ quatre jours, j'ai assists k plus de tingt legons, 
interrog^ les ^l^ves, entendu les maitresses, et procM^ 4 nn examen d^taill^ de 
r6tablissen:ent. 

I. Le pebsonnel enseiokant. 

(a,") CkmHd^atioTf^ gSnSrales. 

***** * 

(J.) Emeigemtnt — MHhodes — lAvres employes, 

****** 

Mademoiselle A B une le^on de langue allemande. EUe suit les autenrs 

que voici : 

****** 

MademoiseUe A B remplit les conditions youlues pour enseigner avec 

succ^s la langue allemande, car elle n'en connait pas seulement la throne, etc., etc. 
Elle a en outre le talent de donner k son enseignement un cachet pratique qui dis- 
pose ses 61^ves, etc., etc. ... 

Mademoiselle A B est bonne directrice et bonne maitresse. 



Mademoiselle C D une le^on d'Arithm^tique. 

Auteurs : . . . 

****** 

Une le^on de pMagogie. 

Auteurs : . . . 

****** 

Cette maitresse a des rares qualit^s d^nstitutrice ; une bonne tcnue, un bon 

language, etc. ... Si, gr&ce k ses etudes Mademoiselle C — — D parvie&t k 

^tendre ses connaissances p^agogiques, elle ne se bornera plus k ezpliquer simple^ 

ment et k amplifier le texte du Uvre que les 61^ves ont entre les mains ; elle ne sera 

plus esclave de I'auteur, elle sera elle-mtoe. 

****** 

Je ne parle pas de la le^on de dessin, parceque le professeur s*est bom^ k circuler 
entre les pnpitres pour corriger le travaol des ^l^yes. C'est la routine dans toute 
la force du terme. 
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And so right through with every teacher and every subject. 
Neither the limits of this article, nor, I fear, the reader s patience, 
would allow me to extend these quotations, but I beg leave 
to quote a few words from the conclusion of the report, which 
occupies sixteen pages of foolscap, closely written. 

VI. Pbopositions. 

Je termine mon rapport en me permettant, Monsieur le Ministre, de yons faire 
les propositions snivantes : — 

1°. Achever les b&timents et completer, etc., etc. 

29. Organiser le jardin-d*enfants en nommant outre I'institutrice en chef une 
BONNE capable de donner aox petits enfants des soins matemelles. 

3^. Organiser sw d^atitres bases T^cole d'application, ainsi que le cours didactique 
donn4. 

4°. Autoriser I'inspecteur des 6coles normales ♦ k donner une s^rie de conferences 
pMagogiques aux membres du corps enseignants, etc., etc. 

6^ I^ndre les mesures n^essaires pour que les cours de dessin, de chant, et de 
gymnastique soient donn^ convenablement, etc., etc. 

Thus, from the records at the Ministry'of Education a (Mrriculum 
vUce of each teacher can be extracted. By such a mode of inspec- 
tion the teachers gain in knowledge and experience, and the 
country knows where to look for her best teachers. As for the 
periodic examinations^ they are conducted by a special examining 
commission, with the co-operation of the teachers, who have no 
pecuniary nor professional interest whatsoever in the results. 
Their salary is fixed, and their reputation and career depend on 
the inspector's report. And the Belgian teacher has a career 
before him ; any teacher may become inspector, and none but 
teachers can be inspectors. 

M. Qermain himself, the highest permanent official in the 
ministry, is a former elementary teacher, a pupil of M. Braun. 

Our Standards. — Payment by Results staiids condemned, its 
days are numbered; but we suffer from numerous evils flowing 
from another source, viz., from our bad standards. 

Here, too, the reader will be aided by comparison between the 
English and Belgian Codes. 

A Comparison betuveen Belgian and Englisli Reading 
Standards. — Let us begin with reading. The first three stages 
of the Belgian ** Programme de Tenseignement *' aref : — 

1. During the first few months, a selection of such com- 
binations of words and phrases as the pupil can be 
taught both to write and read in written characters ; 
such words and phrases are to convey some useful or 
interesting notion, and a/re not to present any anmrudy 
in spell/i/ng or pronunciation, 

* Which is M. Braun himself. 

f I venture to inform Mr. Fitch that the provisions of the Belgian Code are 
honestly "interpreted," that they "succeed" in effecting "what is demanded," 
and that they present neither a " miT>1mum *' nor a " maximum," but the plain, sober 
fact. But it was beside the mark to raise that question ; a comparison of standards 
is a comparifion of the loads to be travelled upon, not of the coachmen that are to 
travel on it. 
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2. Knowledge of written print 
Reading exercises: — 

3. Graduated exercises on the most important anomalies, 

the knowledge of which is indispensable before 
ordinary reading can be attempted. 
"Liaison de mots." Punctuation. 

4. First exercises in common reading. Conversations on 

the subject-matter read. 

5. Expressive recitation of little extracts previously ex- 

plained. 
N.B. — Correct all local patois from the earliest exercises. 
Accustom the children to a pure pronunciation^ to a 
well articulated and sufficiently expressive enunciation. 
Get rid of sing-song and other school practices. 
These stages are to be got over in two years, by children of 
from six to eight years of age ; even a'longer time than two years 
would be allowed, if the local or temporary circumstances of the 
school warrant it. 

Our first three standards are: — 

1. To read short paragraph from a book,* rwt confined to 

words of one aylldble. 

2. To read a short paragraph from an elementary reading 

book. 

3. To read a passage from a more advanced reading book, 

or from stories from English History. 

Even the uninitiated reader will at once perceive a great 
difference. The Belgian stages mark distinct progress, the 
English stages are vague and indefinite.t 

But the experienced educationist sees instantly that the 
Belgian ministry recognize the necessity of classification of 
words and of graduation of difficulties, whilst our Department 
shrinks from the responsibility of prescribing any method. Yet 
they demand, and justly too, that reading and dictation should 
be taught in parallel lines, since the inspector is required to select 
his dictation passages from the reading books in use. This 
demand could be easily satisfied, if the course were graduated on 
some soimd principle ; but at present all the anomalies of the 
language occur in the first standard, and as the inspector is sure 
and almost bound to pick out the hardest words, the teacher is 
driven to Cram and Overpressure, to enable him to master that 
chaotic mass. Li a properly organized course, the pupils having 

♦ The words in italics were meant as a relief, but under the influence of faulty 
books and unreasonable inspectors they have become an aggravation. 

t In a certain infant school, in a London suburb, the children have little plots of 
garden allotted to them for private cultivation. One little stickler for his rights of 
property stuck up a little notice board in his garden, containing the foUowing 
notification: — ** Whoever picks any of my flowers shall be fined id, ; he that 
picks more, 6d. ; and he that picks still more, 10^." These three standaEds are 
quite as definite as the reading standards in the text above. 
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understood the principles underlying the year s work, the teacher 
is indifferent as to the number of books demanded of him ; but 
with us it had come so far, that when only one volume was used 
the children actually knew the hook by heart. The Department, 
naturally, now enforces more than one volume, and equally 
naturally, the teachers resent it. " We found it hard enough," 
they say, " to cram one book, how can we cram two ? " Such is 
the difference between precise and vague directions. 

Oar Arithmetic Standards. — More instructive than the 
standards for reading are those for arithmetic. Happily, or 
rather unhappily, there is no need in this branch to compare 
ourselves with the foreigner. The errors are gross and palpable, 
and need no background to set them off. 

Here they are: — 

ARITHMETIC* 

THE WOBK OF GIBLS WILL BE JUDGED MOBE LENIENTLY THAN THAT 

OP BOYS, 

Standard I. — Notation and numeration up to 1,000. Simple addition and sub- 
traction of numbers of not more than three figures. In addition not more than 
five lines to be given. The multiplication table to 6 times 12. 

StaTidard IL — Notation and numeration up to 100,000. The four simple rules 
to short division. The multiplication table and the pence table to 12*. 

Stamda/rd III, — The fonner rules, with long division. Addition and subtraction 
of money. 

Sta/ndard IV, — Compound rules (money) and reduction of common weights and 
measures ; viz., avoirdupois weight, long measure, liquid measure, .time measure, 
square and cubical measure. 

Standard V. — Practice, bills of parcels, and rule of three by the method of 
unity. 

Addition and subtraction of proper fractions, with denominators not exceeding 10. 

Standard VI. — Fractions, vulgar and decimal ; proportion, simple and com- 
pound ; and simple interest. 

Staiidard VII, — Averages, percentages, discount and Stocks. 

Characteristics of Continental Arithmetic Standards. — 

I have studied the standards of upwards of thirty Continental 
ministries, and find that in the essential points nearly all of them 
are in accord ; what difference of details there exists can be traced 
to local circumstances. For example, all agree that children 
must be gradually trained up to the conception of large numbers, 
so that in the first year calculations are confined to concrete 
numbers^ not exceeding twelve, or at most twenty ; in the second 
to numbers not exceeding one hundred, and not till the fourth or 
fifth year do children deal in unlimited numbers, but even then 
the ma^itude of the numbers is kept within the limits of prac- 
tical utility. 

Our own standards differ from all the Continental standards, 
as well they might, for they violate pretty nearly every sound 
canon of good teaching. Little children of six or seven years 
of age are expected to deal in big abstract numbers up to 4,999 ! 

* Short exercises in mental arithmetic may be given in the examination of all 
Standards. These should not involve large numbers, should from the first deal 
with concrete as well as abstoMst qualities, and ihould be pr^)aratory to the work of 
the next higher Standard. 
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What notion can they attach to these symbols? In the next 
standard, at the age of seven to eighty they are to work. the 
four rules to short division on numbers up to 100,000. A child 
of eight ! It is monstrous ; it cannot possibly be done with intel- 
ligence. In the third standard the numbers. are unlimited, and 
the child is not required to work a small sum in addition of 
£ s. d. till he has waded through abstract long division, a rule 
which, in Professor De Morgan's words, is difficult to work and still 
more difficult to be understood and realized. A child who never 
gets so far, never^learns at school any arithmetic useful to him in 
practical life. Ajs an " H.M.I." said to me : " In the street^ in the 
shop, in the workshop, the boy is in the compound rules, and 
even in fractions ; in the school-room we tie him down to the 
useless abstractions of the so-called simple rules.'* 

The fourth standard, on the other hand, is far too easy. I can 
assure the reader that I have taught nearly the whole of the 
fourth standard in one single lesson. The class had previously 
been intelligently trained, and the principle was grasped in one 
exposition. Had it been necessary to prepare the pupils for a 
visit of Her Majesty's Inspector a fortnight's or a month's practice 
would have sufficed to pass them alL Curious it is that in the 
whole of these four years, the study of fractions, which is so 
highly formative, is never once alluded to ; only by interpretation 
of the footnote you may introduce fractions by mental arith- 
metic in the fourth standard. Continental nations, on the other 
hand, begin fractional arithmetic in the second standard, and frac- 
tional arithmetic advances pari passu with integral arithmetic. 

We ourselves do not begin fractions till the fifth standard, when 
many children may, and as a matter of fact do leave school. And 
the amount of work of that standard is far too heavy to be gone 
through in one year, if it is to be done intelligently.* I cannot 
pursue this analysis any further, but only make bold to say that 
I have been a teacher of arithmetic for nearly forty years, and I 
here solenmly declare that, following the sequence of our stan- 
dards, it is absolutely impossible to give the highest kind of 
teaching. I do not deny that by special tours de force, by pre- 
maturely anticipating knowledge of a later stage, by ignoiing and 
circumventing the real difficulties, some approach to rational 
teaching might be made, even following the standards ; but still 
the best teaching will not have been so much as attempted. And 
I fail to see the wisdom of increasing the inherent difficulties of 
good teaching. And, above aU, what inducement does the Code 
offer for the arduous labour of such teaching ? Routine or cram- 
taught children will pass equally weU, or perhaps better with 

* It was originally my intention to analyze all our Standards, to compare our 
Mode of appointing inspectors with that of Belgium, and our present Elementary 
School Bool^ with those of the Continent and even with English books of thirty to 
forty years ago ; but for want of space I am driven to forgo the benefit of these 
comparisons. 
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less labour. Sir Lyon Playfair said, in the House, that we ask 
less of our pupils and teachers than the Continental ministries 
ask of theirs. Surely we rate- and taxpayers have a right to 
know the reason why ? We pay freely, and our children surpass 
in energy of intelligence, in resi go, those of any nation on the 
Continent. Does Sir Lyon need to be reminded that in carrying 
a burden it is not only a question of the amount to be carried, but 
also of the wav it is distributed ? 

To quote Thomas Fuller once more : " A man will carry twice 
more weight trussed and packed up in bundles than when it Ues 
untowardly flapping and hanging about his shoulders. Things 
orderly fardled up under heads are more portable.*' 

History of our Arithmetic Standards. — It is a sorrowful 
lesson to study the history of our arithmetic standards. When 
the Department first determined on issuing them they committed 
to a senior wrangler the task of drawing them up. Now in the 
whole world of letters it would be difficult to find a less suitable 
person for this work than a senior wrangler is. What does he, 
what can he, qud senior wrangler, know of these early elements ? 
He accordingly produced a sequence of lessons in harmony with 
Walkingame and Bonnycastle, books out of which the great- 
grandfathers of the present generation of children learnt. The 
late Professor De Morgan, in his schoolmasters' classes, spoke 
against our standards. I heard him myself, but the Department 
ignored it ; perhaps they never heard of it. In 1878 a meeting 
of inspectors and other educationists was held in the Board Boom 
of the School Board for London, under the presidency of its late 
chairman, Sir Charles Beed. An English educationist of more 
zeal than discretion addressed the meeting, and unreservedly 
animadverted on the &tal defects of our arithmetic standards. 
Of course the inspectors and other interested parties were wroth, 
and punished the audacious speaker as he, doubtlessly, had richly 
deserved ; but unknown to the inspectors there were present at 
that meeting three eminent teachers and mathematicians : Pro- 
fessor Henrici, then of University College, Gower Street; Mr. 
Percy Harding, of the same college ; and Mr. Tucker, of Univer- 
sity College SdiooL These three gentlemen published within a 
day or two a printed protest against this procedure, and they 
declared that our arimmetic standards must be regarded as 
almost a national calamity. Copies of that protest were sent to 
the Department, but to po effect. 

Cdde Befomi Association. — In 1881 there was formed a 
Code Beform Association, under the initiative of that enlightened 
educationist, the Bev. E. F. M. MacCarthy, of Birmingham. 
Members of that association were : Mr. MacCarthy, Professors 
Carey Foster, Gladstone, Henrici, and Max Miiller; also Dr, 
Caldicott, of Bristol, and some others. The sub-committee 
entrusted with the drawing up of the arithmetic standards com<^ 
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prised Professors Henrici and Caxey Foster, Mr. MacCarthy, and 
one or two more. These experienced men drew up a set of 
arithmetic standards, which would have borne favourable com- 
parison with the best in Europe. 

A deputation was appointed to wait upon ** My Lords." They 
were received by the president, the vice-president, and numerous 
high officials. A long and earnest, not to say warm, discussion 
ensued, and the interview ended with a promise by Mr. Mundella 
that the several standards on all the subjects of study submitted 
by the deputation should receive the most careful and anxious 
consideration. Will it be believed ? They have been wholly set 
aside, and in arithmetic the old condemned standards have been 
re-issued, with no modification worth mentioning. 

Cram Teaching Enforced. — The teachers were obstinately 
condemned to cram teaching and all its attendant evils, and when 
the most intelligent and most conscientious of them raise their voice 
against it they are told that they are interested parties, and are 
only clamouring for a reduction of their own labour. A whilome 
very meritorious elementary teacher, who by his own industry 
and talent had worked his way into a professorship of one of our 
provincial colleges, told me that whilst engaged as an elementary 
teacher in his town, he was in perpetual conflict of conscience 
with his two sets of duties ; his pupils inarticulately claimed good 
teaching, whilst the interest of his employers imperatively de- 
manded of hito cram work. The higher duty, being less impor- 
tunate, had to give way to the lower and more urgent demands. 

The first complaints which were made by educationists against 
the universal prevalence of the mere mechanical arithmetic teach- 
ing in our elementary schools was met by a flat denial of its 
existence ; when that existence could no longer be disputed, the 
blame was laid on the teachers ; biit that was when the disease 
was yet in its acute stage ; now it has become chronic, and it is 
not uncommon to find men in authority resigned to, if not recon- 
ciled with, this state of things. Mr. Fitch, for example, defends 
routine teaching of arithmetic on the plea that, though it was 
not the best that could be had, it stUl had a value. This un- 
worthy position he had the "melancholy courage" to defend 
before a meeting of the students of the Stockwell Training 
College, where his influence, as inspector, must be paramount. 
Diesterweg, Germany's greatest schoolmaster, Pestalozzi not 
excepted, called the mechanical teaching of arithmetic "an 
intellectual homicide.'' * Mr. Fitch himself says, on p. 337 of 
the new edition of his "Lectures on Teaching," that such 
lessons " will do more to deaden than to invigorate the think- 
ing faculty." 

* Bin Kind ziun bewusstlosen Kechnen, zum Spiel mit todten Ziffern abrichten 
(break in), heiszt es entmenBchlichen, seinen Geist fesseln und todten. Es ist ein 
intellectneller Todtschlag. 
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It would be a curious psychological riddle to solve, how two 
such irreconcilable opinions can find house-room in the same 
brain, were it not that very many similar instances prove that 
in that capacious mind the lion and the lamb are wont to lie 
down together in amity; nay, thoughts that ought to be the 
fecund parents of a progeny of good ideas slumber in that 
paradisaic mind in innocent sterility. Similarly Mr. Fitch, that 
mouthpiece of official optimism, suavely defends " expeditious " 
teaching and "simple tests." Mr. Fitch ought to know that 
"expeditious teaching'* is only an euphemism for cram^ and 
^'simple test" another euphemism for perfunctory discharge of 
duty. Just as there is no royal road to learnings so there has 
not and cannot be devised a mechanical test by which to gauge 
spiritual work such as teaching is. 

Our whole system, then, is false from beginning to end, and we 
stand before the problem how it happens that England has 
drifted so far afield from the true educational lines. The cause 
lies deep in a national characteristic. It is the Englishman's 
distrust in all science and theory, and his sturdy reliance on his 
" sound practical sense.'* 

Mr. IXIattbew Arnold on Rule of Tbumb. — '* Our rule of 
thumb," Mr. Matthew Arnold says, " has cost us dear already, and 
is probably destined to cost us dearer still. It is only by putting 
an unfair and extravagant strain on the wealth and energy of 
the country that we have managed to hide from ourselves the 
inconvenience we suffer even in the lines where we think our- 
selves most successful." 

Quoting the words of an eminent mathematician and me- 
chaiiician, Mr. Arnold says : " Our engineers learn their business 
at our expense by the rule of thumb; but it is a ruinous system 
of blunder and plunder. A man without the requisite scientific 
knowledge undertakes to build a bridge ; he builds three which 
tumble down, and so learns how to build a fourth, which stands. 
In France, in Switzerland, he would not have been suflfered 
to build his first bridge until he had satisfied competent persons 
that he knew how to build it, because abroad they cannot afibrd 
our extravagance." 

Role of Tbumb used in the Creation of our National 
System of Education. — Such costly procedure may be endurable 
in so small a matter as the building of a bridge or a steamer, 
but in the construction of a national system of education such 
groping in the dark brings with it losses and burdens, which 
even "the richest nation in the world cannot bear." Take a 
single incident. 

Defective Scbool Buildings. — In the first Birmingham 
School Board, the chairman, Mr. George Dixon, moved that 
before commencing the actual building of schools, Mr. Davis, 
the Gerk of the Board, an experienced and intelligent teacher, 
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should be sent abroad to study Continental school buildings. 
This modest and practical proposal was attacked and defeated 
by an eminent member of the board with all his wonted 
eloquence and sarcasm. Well, he had his victory, and Bir- 
mi^ham had to pay very de;rly for an experien^ which she 
might have had for a trifle. On the Continent^ teachers and 
medical men are agreed that schoolrooms should be square in 
form, and that the light should fall on the pupils' left hand. 
The reasons are obvious : a square room is more easily dominated 
by the teacher, and the light from the left causes the shadow 
to fall away from the work in writing, drawing, or needlework. 
In the London Board Schools, the room, as a rule, is long and 
narrow, extending laterally to the left and right of the teacher, 
and the windows are in about the worst place that could be 
selected, viz., at the back of the children. The teacher faces 
the fiill blaze of light, to the peril of his eyes, and the poor 
children are made to sit in their own light. Girls at needlework 
are not unfrequently seen sitting sideways, and twisting their 
spines and losing the support of i£e back rail in order to let the 
light fall over the left shoulder. Some day the public will 
awaken to the mischief that is being done to the children's eyes 
and backs, and in one of our hot fits we shaU find ourselves 
face to face with the fearful problem of rebuilding the large 
majority of our schools. 

Defect! ire Training of Teachers. — ^And yet this evil, great as 
it is, is smaJl aiid eafily repamble. compark ^th the^other 
evil wrought by the administrative action of the Department. 
It has called into being a large body of teachers trained on 
principles which will, at all costs, have to be discarded. But 
there are 40,000 teachers with their vested interests to be con- 
sidered ; and, above all, whence are the teachers suddenly to 
get the knowledge of the best methods of teaching, and the skill 
and experience required for applying them ? 

Responsibility of the Permanent Officials. — Thus we have 
built up by rule of thumb and in derision of all science a 
very expensive and highly centralized system of national edu- 
cation which yields results such as we have seen ; for this the 
permanent oflBicials of the Department are primarily answerable. 
The nation will call them to account, and it is not difficult to 
foretell how the first conflict may arise. In the school boards, 
and above all among the local managers, a large body of public 
opinion is being educated, is being trained, and the "sound 
practical sense" of Englishmen wiU, having in this case been 
taught by experience, render good service. Already a large 
number of the members are aware of the gross defects of our 
system ; that number is continually growing, and will ultimately 
be felt in the school boards themselves. It may not be the 
London School Board that will 1»e the first to make op- 
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position, because there are other boards more enlightened 
and liberal; but the first board that feels that the De- 
partment is forcing it into devious paths will resent it, and 
the permanent officials must be very sanguine indeed if they 
imagine that in such a conflict it will be the board that will 
have to go to the wall. The Department are actually ambitious 
enough to aim at an extension of their sphere of activity ; 
they wish to suck also Secondary Schools into their vortex. 
Why not ? After their success with elementary schools, surely 
the secondary teachers will hasten to place their material exist- 
ence and their sphere of usefulness and influence under the 
tutelage of these administrators. But what if they won't ? And 
what of the parents of the children of secondary schools ? Is it 
expected that they will endure an injurious interference with their 
children's education as helplessly as the working classes have 
hitherto done ? Is it even certain that these same working 
classes will continue uninformed and helpless ? Would the per- 
manent officials not do better then to wait till they have made 
their own domain a real and recognised success ? for then it wiU 
become them to attempt farther conquests. 

Dann, Sire, wenn Sie zum gliicklichsten der Welt 
Ihr eignes Konigreich gemacht — dann ist 
Es Ihre Pflicht, die Welt za unterwerfen. 

SCHILLEB. 

It is the fashion to lay the blame of our failures on the teachers. 
They are accused of greed, of neglect of methods of teaching, and 
what not ; this is not the place to investigate these charges, but it 
is obvious, that if large masses of men and women obey one com- 
mon impulse, that impulse must be external to themselves ; and it 
is the impeller that must be held answerable, not the impelled ; the 
teachers only obey the impulse given them by the administration 
of the Department. If the teachers were as selfish and indolent as 
they are painted, they would not act with so much self-denial in 
the matter of penny dinners as they actually do. Let the per- 
manent officials show us a moderate sprinkling of schools through 
the country where the education in grant-aided schools is rational 
and formative ; but if they cannot do so, surely a universality of 
efiect must presuppose a universal cause. 

I would therefore wish, in conclusion, to address these few words 
to the permanent officials : — Will you not see that procrastination, 
supercilious snubbing of opponents, and aspersing their motives, 
nay, even the most s£lful code-tinkering, will not avail you much 
longer ? Will you, whilst you have yet the power, with your 
own hand dismantle your irrational, your chaotic structure, and 
having been taught by experience, build up something rational, 
something cosmic? Or will you wait till the crazy fabric 
tumble about your ears and bury you in its ruins ? There is 
absolutely no other altemaij^ve left to you. As for the public, 
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it may await your decision with indifference. If you choose 
the worse alternative, the work will be done for you by the 
less reluctant, less sparing hands of a Royal Commission. Per- 
haps it would be better so. . And to the Vice-President himself I 
would venture to say : I am well aware that the nation owes you 
a great and solemn debt for the services you have already ren- 
dered. Under the adverse circumstances of having stepped into 
a bad and unmanageable inheritance, you have produced a code 
which is a marked improvement on its predecessors ; you have 
mitigated many evils from which we suffer ; you have, moreover, 
given the first salutaiy^ check to our pernicious pupil-teacher 
system ; and, la8tly,^you have thrown open to the whole teaching 
body in your schools the posts of Assistant-Inspectorships ; yet 
you yourself told us only a few days ago " that the attainments 
of some Continental children are ideal as compared with the at- 
tainments of our own.*' Am I too bold in asking you to examine 
my allegations ? I know they are true, and I know also that if 
you can be convinced of their truth, there is not the power in the 
kingdom that will stay you from acting on them. Such is my 
hope. I have not written in a spirit of hostility to anybody. 
Diod ut liberarem animam meam, 

P.S. — Whilst this article was passing through the press I have 
been requested from several quarters, not without acrimony from 
some, not to content myself with the mere exposure of failure, but 
to show a "^ore excellent way." I was told that it was easy to 
pull down, but not so easy to build up again ; that it was easy to 
be wise after the event, but not so easy to exercise wise prevision, 
and so on. These critics might be answered with perfect justice, 
that it was not the business of an outsider to draw up a Code ; 
that this is the function of the Department ; ours it is to see that 
their Code works beneficently, being an aid, not a hindrance, to 
good teaching. If it be shown that the Code works mischief, and 
the permanent officials feel themselves incompetent to produce a 
better, their course is perfectly clear. If my allegations are true, 
and I challenge their being contradicted or disproved, then I con- 
tend that by the exposure of failure I have rendered a service, and 
I fail to see that the rendition of one service entails the obligation 
of rendering a second and more arduous one. But this is not a 
matter of mere controversy; it is a grave question of public 
service, and everybody is bound to contribute his mite to the solu- 
tion of this difficult problem. I shall, therefore, venture to suggest 
some improvements. 



CHAPTER II. 



" The highest end of government is the culture of men ; and if men can be edu- 
cated, the institutions will share their improvement, and the moral sentiment 
will write the law of the land." — Emerson. 



Sugfg^estions for Improvements of the Code. 

Bifflcultlets of Task. — The task of suggesting Improvements 
of the Code cannot be called inviting, beset as it is with inherent 
difficulties of no ordinary kind ; difficulties which are enhanced 
by the opposition to all change made by those who are well con- 
tent with, and feel comfortable under, the present state of things. 
And even they who feel the pressing need of radical reforms are 
by no means in accord as to what changes are desirable or feasible. 

Colliding Interests and Viei¥s. — The interests and views 
of the teachers, for example, collide with those of the inspectors 
and bureaucrats, neither do the interests of the teachers wholly 
coincide with those of the public, nor do the views of the in- 
spectors always accord with those of the other permanent officials 
of the Department. Hence it is that in the matter of Code 
Reform the dictum, "Quot homines tot sententiae/' is almost 
literally true, and therefore a radical reformer encounters for- 
midable and deterrent difficulties in his problem, which must 
none the less be grappled with and solved. 

Salient Defects. — In the outstart it seems desirable to enume- 
rate our most salient defects, and to come to an understanding on 
the leading maxims, which must guide a circumspect reformer. 

Our pnncipal fontea et origvrves malorum are six ; — 

Fi/rst and foremost stands our unique system of Payment by 
Results, the fruitful parent of many other evils. 

Second. Our unscientific Standards, which differ from those 
of all Europe, are spoken of with scorn by foreign educationists,* 
and make good teaching well-nigh impossible. 

* Apologists of our scholastic legislation ascribe the adverse opinion foreigners hold 
of us to "the mis-statements of controversialists." Whatever value this plea may have, 
surely it does not hold of our Standards, which tell their own tale, and cannot be 
misrepresented. 

3 
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I have before me the Education Code of South Australia^ 
forwarded to me by the kindness of Mr. J. A. Hartley, Inspector- 
General, and I wish it were in my power, within the limits of 
this chapter, to institute a comparison between the provisions 
and standards of that Code and of our own. We are badly 
defeated all along the line, and the question remains why English 
teachers should he deemed worthy of liberal provisions and scien- 
tific standards in the southern hemisphere and not in the 
northern ? 

Third. Our plausible, but radically false and absurd, Pupil 
Teacher System.* 

Fourth. Our Inspectorate. 

Fifth. The commercial spirit, which, engendered by Payment 
by Results, actuates so many of our elementary teachers, and 
impels them to adopt certain " expeditious " methods of teaching, 
which are not, as a rule, most conducive to the children's 
benefit. 

Siocth. The Irregular School attendance of the children. 

There are other minor evils in our system, but they flow from 
the sources here enumerated, and will disappear when these are 
dried up. 

Maxims of Reform. — As for the obvious maxims which must 
guide the Reformer, there are but two : — 

First. Security must be furnished, that for every shilling of 
public money paid, twelve pennyworths of real service have been 
rendered. 

Second, That it is unwise and dangerous suddenly to break 
with history ; that we have not to deal with the problem of what 
we would do, if we had to start afresh, but of what is to be done 
in the England of the present day, such as history has handed 
down to us. In fact, it is all the difference between writing on a 
palimpsest and on a clean sheet of parchment. In one word, we 
cannot erase the past. 

" In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister." He will 
prove himself the wise administrator, who, wiihin the narrow 
circle of these limitations, will, at a minimum of loss and incon- 
venience, free us from our evils. 

A Minister of Education. — The whole turns on our getting 
a Ministry instead of a Department of Education presided over 
by a Cabinet Minister, and not by a Vice-President, etc., with or 
without a seat in the Cabinet. 

This difference of names must indicate a radical difference of 
functions. 

Functions of tiie New Ministry. — We want a Ministry that 
guides and directs Education, that does not shrink from the 

* A few weeks ago a pupil teacher giving a lesson on the four cardinal points said : 
" The top of the map is always called the STorth ; we don't know why it is so, but bo 
itia." 
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responsibility of laying down sound general canons of teaching, 
school keeping, school books, and school buildings, and not a mere 
administrative department, which avowedly restricts itself to the 
distribution of the enormous subsidies in a manner that is most 
convenient to itself; a Minister who not only is an orator in and 
out of the House, but also a profound statesman, and above all an 
educational expert, who can give to permanent officials a Roland 
for an Oliver for every verse and chapter they quote, and is 
possessed of the moral and material force needful to give effect 
to his wider and sounder views. This, the first and most urgent 
reform, includes all the others, and is well expressed in and 
between the lines of the following passage extracted from the 
memorandum issued by the Educational Institute of Scotland : — 

** The rapid development of education in other countries renders it necessary to 
place the education of this country under the control of a Minister, thoroughly 
conversant with every phase of the education question at home and abroad, and 
fitted by official position to give effect to enlightened views on the subject. The 
work would sufficiently tax the energies of a Cabinet Minister.'* 

Royal Commission. — The first goal that a Minister, who is 
not a mere figurehead, would, if he is wise, set before himself, is 
the appointment of a Royal Commission, consisting of eminent 
statesmen, philosophers, and teachers, to enlighten the public, 
and to strengthen his hands in the arduous task devolving 
upon him. Who will venture to forecast the conclusions of such 
a commission ? Nevertheless, some of the aspirations of practical 
teachers may here be enumerated. 

Inspection v. Examination. — Inspection will supersede, if 
not wholly set aside, examination. All school work must be 
diaphanous, like the works of a skeleton clock under a glass 
case, showing all the Processes, and not merely the Results, on 
the clock's face. And this is readily attainable. School must 
be subject to frequent and unannounced inspections by different 
inspectors ; the country must be parcelled out into districts, each 
placed under its own 

Board of Inspectors. — And this Board, and no individual 
inspector, gives its award, and is answerable for it. And it must 
be an instruction to the inspectors to base their awards not so 
much on the pupils' spoken or written answers to their questions, 
as on the methods of teaching exhibited in the lessons given in 
their presence, and in the exercise and ciphering books submitted 
to their investigation. 

Biglit of Appeal to Teacliers. — At the same time, the 
teacher ought to have, within limits, the right to appeal against 
an award which is manifestly unfair. 

Abolition of Slates. — Let all slates and slate-work be banished 
from tlie school ; the pale-grey slate-pencil marks on the dark-grey 
slate surface are injurious to the eye, and slate- work, intended for 
immediate effacement, induces slovenly and even disgusting 
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habits of work ; these evils are avoided by the exclusive use of 
pen-and-ink work carefully corrected and preserved for the 
inspector's searching scrutiny. True, this means much work on 
the part of the teacher, but here comes in usefiilly the help of 
the pupil teaehers. 

Use of Pupil Teacbers. — The teacher corrects a part of the 
books, and, following this guidance, the pupil teachers correct the 
remainder. If a proper rotation be adopted every pupil's work 
and its corrections will come, in due order, under the teacher's eye. 

Best Trainiii§: of Pupil Teacbers. — From such corrections, 
and from recapitulatory lessons given by the pupil teachers 
under the superintendence of the teacher, the pupil teacher will 
best learn the subject-matter and the methods of teaching it. At 
the same time, these exercise books are the most reliable record 
and index of the actual school work done. 

Correction of Exercises in Prussia and Saxony* — In the 
Prussian Code I find the following instructions given anent cor- 
rection of exercises : — 

" Correction is to be made out of school hours, the errors being underlined in 
coloured ink, and afterwards corrected by the pupils themselves. The teacher will 
give an award to eveiy such exercise. Neat transcription of fully corrected exercises 
is not to be made." 

The Saxon Code says : — 

"With reference to corrections, the law demands' of the teacher punctuality, 
accuracy, neatness, appropriate comments in the margin, an award at the end acconl- 
ing to well-known principles, and re-examination of the corrections made by the 
pupil. 

" In correctmg, the following principles must be observed : (a) The teacher must 
distinguish between errors which the pupil at his stage of knowledge might have 
avoided, and such as are evidently accounted for by insufficiency of knowledge. 
(&) Errors of the first kind the teacher wUl simply underline, calling upon the pupil 
to correct them himself ; errors of the second kmd the teacher will correct himsfllf 
and discuss with the scholar." * 

If such investigation of Processes be favourable, the Results may 
be allowed to take care of themselves ; at any rate, the teacher 
will stand exonerated, for he will furnish irrefragable proof that 
his work is honestly and thoroughly done, and that he 
is a labourer worthy of his hire. Such payment for processes 
would effectually exorcise and ban the commercial spirit now, 
unfortunately, too rampant in the rank and file of elementary 
teachers. 

Award of tbe Oovemment Subvention. — Government 
subvention of schools can then be awarded according to the 
needs of the school, which would be carefully ascertained by 
strict and repeated scrutiny of accounts. I, for one, am convinced 
that this would lead to a great saving in the national expendi- 
ture, because unfair earnings would be cut off". 

It is well known that there are so-called voluntary schools, 
which^ by undue attention to grant-earning, have become so 

♦ " Foreign Educational Codes," pp. 97, 100. 
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entirely self-supporting that they can renounce calling in the 
voluntary subscriptions ; these managers, then, are irresponsible, 
self-appointed administrators of pubhc funds, and they use their 
power for religious propaganda. Is this state of things desirable 
and conducive to economy ? A searching scrutiny of accounts 
would lead to very curious revelations. 

Teacher^s Salary Fixed. — The teacher's salaiy should be 
fixed according to his reasonable necessities and requirements, 
and should in no way be allowed to depend on examination 
results, or on supply and demand. 

A Career to Teachers. — To encourage the introduction of 
the best methods of teaching, a stimulating career should be 
opened to the teacher, and his advancement in it should be made 
to depend on the inspectors' reports, and upon the quality and 
success of the methods employed by him. If the teacher is given 
to understand this, he will bring to bear upon meritorious Processes 
the same energies that he has hitherto employed on the produc- 
tions of meritricious examination Result& And if it comes to pass 
in England, as has happened elsewhere, that an elementary 
teacher has climbed into the highest educational post in the 
country, the whole body of masters and mistresses would rejoice, 
and be stimulated by such an auspicious event. 

^* . . . . Dem ganzen Corps geieicht^s 

Zum Spom, zom Beispiel, macht einmal ein alter, 

Verdienter Eriegsmaim seinen Weg." 

SCHILLEB. 

If the teacher's salary is fixed, and the promotion in his 
career is made to depend solely on his talent and honest industry, 
the whole tendency of the profession must be to ascend to ever 
higher levels, and Trades* Unionism is deprived of its very roots 
ofexistence. The principal boslDess of L authorities mast be 
to weed out the bad teachers, and to nourish, foster, and rear 
into greatness the good and the best. 

What is the difference between a profession and a trade ? Is 
it not, that from professional men we are entitled to look for 
co-operation, of tradesmen we expect competition ? What else 
but the vulgar spirit of competition is it amongst teachers that 
makes them look with jealousy on the throiying open of the pro- 
fession to University graduates not trained in traming colleges ? 
The spirit of co-operation, on the other hand, would make tnem 
hail with delight the advent of new light, the infusion of new 
blood into their body. Let me not be misunderstood. Admitting, 
as I do, the existence of a commercial spirit amongst many 
teachers, I do not hold them answerable for it, but the pernicious 
system which has created and fostered it. 

Admission of Teachers im6 the Inspectorate. — ^An im- 
portant stage in the teacher's career should be admission into the 
inspectorate, with a corresponding rise in his income. Let it not 
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occur in the aimy of teachers that a sergeant should be forced to 
decline a commission, because he lacks the needful means to sustain 
it. An officer that has served up and been promoted from the ranks 
is more likely to know the ins and outs of the service than an 
outsider, be he never so cultured and gentlemanly, that has been 
hoisted over the heads of the real toilers in the field. " Celui qui 
a 6ti Aey6 dans le serail, en connait tons les detours." 

Travelliii§: Stipends to Teacbers. — Many continental govern- 
ments give to their most distinguished teachers travelling stipends 
to visit foreign schools and to report on them. If this practice 
were adopted by ourselves it might be used as a first step in 
the teacher's promotion. To gain this much-coveted stipend he 
should first have to be favourably reported on by his board of 
inspectors, and by the local managers. Next he ought to give 
proof of his having studied the language and read some classical 
educational work of the country to be visited ; and lastly, he 
should bind himself to send in to the Ministry an exhaustive 
report of, at least, one eminent school he has visited. On these 
foreign schools he might try his 'prentice hand, and his report 
would show whether he has eyes to see and ability to pass judg- 
ment on what he sees. Visits to Germany and German Switzer- 
land should be specially encouraged ; for, let the reader believe 
me in this, if in nothing else, he that has not read some of the 
German classical works on the practical application of educational 
principles, has no right to join in the discussion. For, however 
well a general principle may be apprehended, however heartily 
it may be accepted, it yet requires either long experience or 
earnest study, before it can be successfully applied. Having 
gained the travelling stipend, and written an accepted report, 
should constitute a preliminary and indispensable condition for 
admission into the inspectorate. 

Freedom of Classification conceded to tlie Teacber« — 
The teacher claims perfect freedom of classification, and it should 
be conceded to him without stint. Can any one know better 
than he, know as well as he does, the child's qualifications and 
abilities ? Why should it be considered wrong, if in one subject 
the pupil is in a high, and in the other in a low standard ? Is it 
not, on the contrary, a matter of daily experience that children's 
aptitudes vary ? Why, then, are they to be compelled to advance 
in an unbroken line, like a company of soldiers ? Such geometric 
beauty may please a martinet's eye, but it is not the outcome of 
nor helpful to natural growth. 

Irregrnlaiity of Scbool Attendance. — Children are also, 
unfortunately, very regular in their irregularity of attendance, 
and this untoward regularity makes itself felt by one child in one 
branch, by another child in another branch, of study. Why blink 
that fact ? Why insist on advancement into a new standard in 
all the subjects, because some have been mastered ? To minimize 
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this evil, let compulsory attendance be made more of a reality 
than it is; but few are sanguine enough, considering our social 
state, to hope for a speedy, greatly perceptible, diminution of this 
evil. 

Decentralisation. — Such and other details of school manage- 
ment might surely be left, with much benefit to all parties, to the 
teachers and local managers. When the Ministry has once laid 
down canons and principles for general guidance, it would be 
able to decentralise and place some of its minor burdens on 
shoulders fitter to bear them. 

Standards. — Now I have yet to deal with the last, and by 
far the most important, difficulty of all — viz., the Standards. 
Anybody would shrink from a sudden adoption of the Continental 
or Colonial Standards, greatly superior as they are to our own. 
It is obviously very dangerous to change the course of study 
with pupils already far advanced in the present sequence of 
subjects ; it is also no small matter to teachers to prepare new 
series of lessons fitted to the new requirements ; a great many 
school-books, too, would become useless, involving severe pecuniary 
losses, and the work of the training colleges would have to undergo 
considerable modifications. This, then, is a deep-reaching and 
painful revolution ; gladly would I ignore the question of changing 
the Standards altogether, were I not convinced that it cannot be 
shirked, and that without this improvement all others will prove 
futile. It is to be feared, that nothing short of the labours and 
the authority of a Royal Commission can carry through this 
change, but in the meanwhile the ground might be prepared 
by the Department. Principals of training colleges and eminent 
teachers, who express dissatisfaction with the present Standards, 
might be invited to submit alternative Standards for the approval 
of the Department, and if they are accepted, a trial should be 
allowed ; the results being carefully watched, reported upon, and 
registered by a committee of officials specially entrusted with 
this task. The same committee should collect foreign and 
colonial Standards, make all needful inquiries on obscure or 
moot points, and elaborate a careful digest of them all for the use 
of the Department and of the Royal Commission. The progress 
made in this work should from time to time be published, so 
that teachers could somewhat prepare themselves for the coming 
change. 

Summary. — ^With scientific and somewhab elastic standards 
duly adjusted to the varying needs and capabilities of the children, 
with absolute freedom of classification conceded to teachers and 
local managers, with improved regularity of attendance, and with 
rewarding teachers by Promotion for Processes instead of by 
Payment for Results, mechanical teaching, with its attendant 
evils of Overpressure and Cram, would speedily disappear, their 
causes having ceased to exist. 
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APPENDIX. 

A FEW BSQULATIONS EXTRAOTED FBOH THE CODE OF SOUTH AUBTBAUA. 

§ 9. " At the general inspection the management of the school will be left in the 
hands of the principal teacher, unless the inspector should find it necessary to take 
the teaching of a class, or of the whole school, mto his hands for a time, to show the 
teacher how defective methods may he improved^ 

§ 28. ** Boards of advice are empowered to investigate any complaints that may be 
made to them as to the relations of teachers and parents. They are, however, 
expected to protect the teachers from frivolous and vexatious complaints." 

§ 87. '^ The head teachers of boys' and girls' departments are required to examine 
each class quarterly, and to keep a record of the results of such examination and of 
any instructions given to the teacher of the class for his or her future guidance." 

§ 96. *^ Teachers are expressly forbidden to detain children after the usual school 
hours in order to prepare them for examination." 

§ 114. " None but approved books may be used in any school." 

§ 121. '^ Teachers are authorized to keep the copy-books and exercise books in the 
school till after the annual examination." 

In § 130. Reading. — " ... A wider choice of books is now allowed, and children in 
each class above the junior will be required to have had at least two in use exclusive of 
the little works on Elementary Agricultural Science. It is expected that one of these 
will have been thoroughly studied, and from this the passage for dictation ivUl be 
selected by the inspector.'* . . . 

§ 134. Writing. — ^*The inspectors will require a finished copy book to be shown 
at the examination. Such book must have been written. ... A special series 
of books is being prepared for schools ; but, until this is ready, any book suitable for 
the class will be allowed." 

§ 136. ArithTnetic. — *' The plan of instruction has been so arranged that the classes 
are not required to learn certain rules, as is usually the case, but to perform the 
various operations with fmnibers limited according to the intellectual capacity of the 
children.** . . . [Here follow several admirable principles of teaching and excellent 
standards, occupying three 8vo pasres closely printed. With similar minuteness 
and excellency are treated Grammar, Composition, History, Poetry, and Recitation.] 

§ 149. The Programme of Special Lessons to take the place of the Object Lessons 
hitherto f<mnd unprofitaUe is left in the hand of the teachers.^** It is, however, 
expected that lessons on the elementary principles of morality will be given in all 
cases, and tJtat the fourth of id fifth classes will receive instructions in the duties of 
a citizen J based on the text-book on the ' Laws we Live Under y* issued by the 
Department.** 

§ 179. '' Any teacher who may have reason to complain of the manner in which an 
examination has been conducted must report the circumstances within forty-eight 
hours after the conclusion thereof." 
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